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r-  THE  E]VGLISH  LAJfD  QUESTION. 

Ix  an  amusing  Hindoo  story-book  called  ‘ Vickram  and  tlie  I 

Vampire ; or,  Tales  of  Hindoo  Devilry,’  adapted  by  Captain  I 

Sir  Eichard  Burton  from  the  ‘ Baital  Pachisi ; or,  Twenty-five  | 

Tales  of  a Demon,’  there  occurs  the  following  passage  : ‘ The 

Eaja  Vickram  also  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  cities  and 

towns  and  villages  of  his  enemies,  but  the  people  rose  to  a 

man  against  him,  and  hewing  his  army  to  pieces  with  their 

weapons,  vanquished  him.  This  took  place  so  often  that  he  ' 

despaired  of  bringing  all  the  earth  under  the  shadow  of  his 

umbrella.  j 

‘At  length,  on  one  occasion,  when  near  a village,  he  i 

listened  to  a conversation  of  the  inhabitants.  A woman,  i 

having  baked  some  cakes,  was  giving  them  to  her  child,  who,  ■ 

leaving  the  edges,  would  eat  only  the  middle.  On  his  asking  r 

for  another  cake,  she  cried,  “ This  boy’s  way  is  like  Vickram’s  j 

in  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  world.”  On  his  inquiring,  'j 

Mother,  why,  what  am  I doing,  and  what  has  Vickram 
done  ?”  “ Thou,  my  boy,”  she  replied,  “throwing  away  the  I 

outside  of  the  cake,  eatest  the  middle  only,  Vickram  1 

also,  in  his  ambition,  without  subduing  the  frontiers  before  | 

attacking  the  towns,  invades  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
lays  it  waste.  On  that  account,  both  the  townspeople  and 
others,  rising,  close  upon  him  from  the  frontiers  to  the  centre 
and  destroy  his  array.  That  is  his  foEy.”  ’ 
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4 The  English  Land  Question. 

Taking  the  above  as  a text,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  land 
reformers  of  the  present  day  in  this  country.  They  are  pro- 
posing to  reform  transfer  and  registration,  allotments  and 
settlements  and  common  lands,  without  first  laying  down  a 
proper  base  to  work  upon.  They  are  trying  to  settle  the 
interior  without  first  bringing  the  exterior  lines  within  their 

power. 

Before  any  real  land  reform  can  be  introduced  and  really 
•worked,  four  things  are  necessary : 

1.  A complete  survey. 

2.  A complete  register  of  fields  and  holdings. 

3.  A compulsory  registration  of  all  deeds  connected  with 

land. 

4.  An  optional  registration  of  title. 

This  work  having  been  accomplished,  the  rest  of  the  work 
is  comparatively  easy.  But  until  this  is  done,  there  is  no 
base  to  work  upon,  no  record  to  refer  to,  and  no  permanent 
or  complete  settlement  ever  likely  to  be  made.  It  is  simply 
playing  at  land  reform. 

The  position  and  prospects  of  agricultural  land  in  England 
are  not  good  at  present,  and  unless  something  is  done  ta 
relieve  the  present  burdens  upon  it,  so  as  to  allow  the 
owners  to  compete  with  lands  in  America,  Canada,  and  our 
Colonies,  English  landowners  and  agriculturists  will  be 
obliged  to  throw  up  the  sponge. 

It  is  manifestly  evident  that  steam  and  electricity  have 
equalized  prices  throughout  this  now  comparatively  small 
planet  called  the  earth,  our  little  world.  If  land  in  distant 
parts  from  us  can  be  bought  very  cheap,  and  if  the  owners 
pay  few  or  no  taxes,  and  can  grow  the  same  crops  as  we  do, 
if  not  better,  then  the  present  purchase  prices  of  our  agricul- 
tural land  and  the  taxation  upon  it  must  come  down  to  their 
level  if  we  are  to  compete  with  them  and  to  survive. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  taxes  and  charges  to  which 
agricultural  lands  in  England  are  liable,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances: 

O 
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1.  Land  Tax. 

2.  Property  Tax,  Schedule  A. 

3.  Income  Tax. 

4.  Tithes,  Great  and  Small,  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary. 

5.  Church  Bate. 

6.  Poor  Bate. 

7.  Highway  Bate. 

8.  School  Board  Bate.  ' 

9.  County  and  Police  Bate.  ' 

10.  Insurance.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  lands  are  also  called  upon 

to  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  due  upon  them ; the 
settled  charges  upon  them ; rent  to  the  landlord ; profit  to  | 

the  tenant,  and  wages  to  the  labourer.  Any  ship  laden  with  I 

such  a cargo  piled  up  one  on  top  of  the  other  must  sink  in  i 

time.  The  wonder  is  that  she  still  floats  at  all.  t 

Hor  is  it  surprising  that  under  these  enormous  burdens  I 

there  is  plenty  of  land  for  sale  in  England  at  the  present  ; 

moment.  But  the  owners  put  on  such  a reserve  price  at  the 
sales,  or  ask  such  absurd  prices  for  their  properties,  that  | 

nobody  will  buy  them.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  sale  of 
land  in  England  is  to  get  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  to 
agree  to  a price.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  said  that 
Consols  stand  at  the  market-price  of  one  hundred  pounds; 
the  seller  wishes  to  sell  at  one  hundred  and  five,  while 
the  purchaser  wants  to  buy  at  ninety-five,  and  so  no  trans- 
action takes  place. 

At  present  the  purchase  of  agricultural  land  in  England  is 
good  neither  as  an  investment  nor  as  a speculation.  The 
price  of  it  will  some  day  come  down  to  its  real  market  value : 
that  is,  the  actual  return  it  wiH  give  for  the  price  paid  for  it. 

If  a person  invests  one  thousand  pounds  in  Consols  or  New 
Threes,  he  knows  that  he  will  get  three  per  cent,  for  his 
money,  less  income  tax.  In  the  future,  a person  purchasing 
agricultural  land  for  one  thousand  pounds  would  hope  to 
realize  at  least  a clear  three  per  cent,  on  his  investment. 


The  English  Land  Question. 

While  the  market  value  of  agricultural  land  is  thus 
gradually  falling,  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  for  the 
greater  distribution  of  the  land  itself,  and  to  accomplish  this 
the  first  urgent  demand  is  to  create  the  absolute  owner.  To 
facilitate  this,  efforts  must  be  made  to  do  away  with  entail, 
the  present  laws  of  primogeniture,  and  all  jointures  or  settle- 
ments on  land  for  the  future.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  loose 
manner  in  which  mortgages,  jointures,  and  settlements  have 
all  been  heaped  upon  an  estate,  often  without  reference  to  its 
capabilities,  that  so  many  of  tlie  owners  of  properties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  now  in  such  embarrassed  circumstances. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
settlement  of  the  English  land  question  may  be  divided  into 
three  heads : 

1.  A reduction  of  the  taxes  and  charges  upon  agricultural 
lands. 

2.  A complete  survey ; a register  of  all  fields  and  holdings ; 
a compulsory  registration  of  all  deeds  connected  with  lands ; 
and  an  optional  registration  of  titles,  all  of  which  will  make 
sale  and  transfer  comparatively  easy. 

3.  The  creation  of  the  absolute  owner  by  the  abolition  of 
entail,  and  other  measures  affecting  the  distribution  of  land. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  proposals,  it  must  be  faced 
sooner  or  later.  To  enable  the  landowners  and  farmers  of 
this  country  to  compete  with  the  landowners  and  farmers  of 
other  countries,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  taxes 
and  charges  on  agricultural  lands  to  a minimum,  or  at  least 
to  an  equitable  standard.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  the 
agricultural  land  in  England  can  only  pay  moderate  taxes, 
moderate  profits  to  the  owner,  and  moderate  wages  to  the 
labourer,  and  nothing  more. 

What  is  most  extraordinary  is  the  careless  manner  in  which 
the  question  is  treated  by  our  Government.  In  India,  for 
instance,  if  land  in  any  province  began  to  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  manner  in  which  land  in  England  is  now  doing, 
there  would  be  a great  commotion.  Everything  possible 
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would  be  done  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  its  non-culture,  and 
every  possible  remedy  would  be  applied  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
There,  at  all  events,  it  is  understood  that  the  land  is  the 
backbone  of  a country,  and  to  leave  it  to  run  to  waste  is  the 
first  sign  of  the  decadence  of  that  country. 

Of  all  the  questions  that  are  declared  to  be  urgent  in 
England  at  the  present  moment,  the  land  question  is  by  far 
the  most  important,  and  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
If  this  country  is  to  compete  with  other  countries,  and  if  the 
ever-increasing  population  is  to  be  supplied  with  work,  there 
must  be  land  reform,  and  that  soon. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  should  be  to  relieve  the 
agricultural  land  of  that  heavy  burden,  the  tithes,  great  and 
small,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  A settlement  must  be 
made  by  the  Government  with  the  present  tithe-holders,  and 
they  must  be  paid  off  either  by  annuities  or  new  Consols. 
The  account  could  be  kept  separate,  and  be  taken  into  account 
when  the  Chitrch  is  disestablished — a measure  for  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  yet  ready,  but  wdiich  will  pro- 
bably come  some  day,  though  perhaps  not  in  our  time. 

Of  course  there  will  be  a great  outcry  at  such  a proposal. 
It  will  be  declared  to  be  a too  magnificent  present  to  the 
landowners.  But  as  live-and-let-live  must  be  accepted  by 
all  thinking  persons,  this  proposal,  if  carried  out  properly, 
would  relieve  considerably  the  agricultural  land  in  this 
country  of  a very  great  and  excessive  burden,  and  also  relieve 
the  feelings  of  many  people,  which  at  present,  according  to 
the  newspapers,  appear  to  be  worked  up  almost  to  a bursting 
point. 

And  then  all  owners  of  agricultural  land  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  taxes  upon  their  land,  and  not  mix  them  up  with 
the  rent  in  any  way.  A tenant  would  then  know  the  exact 
rent  per  acre  that  he  was  paying  for  every  field  according 
to  its  rental  value,  and  this  wmuld  much  facilitate  future 
arrangements  to  be  made  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Exception  to  this  rule  should,  however,  be  made  in  all  cases 
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, in  which  agricultural  lands  are  given  in  feu,  or  on  a permanent 

quit  rent.  It  is  curious  that  the  system  of  a perpetual  quit 
rent  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  needy  landowner  with 
a dozen  farms  on  his  hand  which  he  can  neither  let  nor  sell, 
and  without  capital  to  work  them  himself.  A low  quit  rent 
paid  half-yearly,  and  as  much  premium  as  can  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  person  who  becomes  the  permanent  holder,  would 
relieve  the  owner  of  all  further  responsibility  as  regards  the 
farm,  the  buildings,  and  the  payment  of  taxes  on  its  account. 
The  tenant,  with  a fixed  tenure  and  Ireedom  of  sale,  paying 
only  a permanent  quit  rent  to  the  original  owner,  becomes  the 
actual  owner  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  the  return  for 
his  labour  and  capital  all  goes  into  his  own  pocket,  or  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  holding  when  he  chooses  to  sell  it.  The 
original  owner  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  property,  but 
draws  his  quit  rent  (always  the  first  charge  against  the  farm), 
and  with  a right  of  re-entry  if  not  paid  within  twenty  days 
after  it  falls  due. 

Space,  however,  does  not  admit  of  any  further  remarks  on 
this  subject,  and  the  second  measure  of  the  three  mentioned 
at  page  6 must  now  be  alluded  to.  If  carried  out,  it  will 
facilitate  considerably  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  based 
upon  the  Survey,  the  Eegister,  and  the  Compulsory  Eegistra- 
tion  of  deeds. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  present  Ordnance  Survey  maps 
wiU  suffice  for  the  basis  on  which  a Field  Eegister  could  be 
prepared,  and  such  a Eegister  will  have  to  be  made  for  every 
parish,  showing  and  giving  the  details  of  the  land,  its  owner, 
and  its  occupant,  somewhat  in  the  following  form,  in  separate 
columns : 

General  number.  Tithe  number.  Survey  number.  Area 
of  land.  Name  of  owner.  Name  of  occupant.  Name  of  sub- 
occupant. Date  of  transfer.  Nature  of  transfer  (i.e.,  by  inher- 
tance,  deed,  instrument,  or  otherwise).  Eemarks. 

Sufficient  space  should  be  left  in  tlie  columns  to  admit  of 
new  names  being  entered  below  the  old  names  when  transfer 
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is  made  from  one  owner  to  another,  or  from  one  occupant  to 
another ; or  for  the  Survey  number  to  be  broken  up  into  sub- 
divisions. For  instance,  if  the  owner  of  the  Survey  number 
t 243  seUs  his  plot  or  field  to  one  person,  the  name  of  the  new 

owner  is  substituted  for  the  old  one.  But  if  the  owner  of 
No.  243  sells  his  plot  or  field  to  six  different  people,  the 
number  would  be  divided  into  six  portions  held  under  243  A, 
243  B,  243  C,  and  so  on,  the  area  of  each  holding  being  shown 
opposite  to  the  name  of  the  owner  of  each  sub-division. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  Survey  has  been  completed, 
that  such  a Eegister  has  been  prepared,  and  that  it  is  kept  by 
some  duly  appointed  person  in  the  town  or  chief  village  of 
the  parish  for  which  the  record  has  been  made.  An  applica- 
tion made  to  him  to  transfer  lands  from  a name  entered  in 
j the  Eegister  to  the  name  of  a purchaser,  heir,  or  other 

r person,  would  be  presented  in  the  following  forms,  signed  by 

all  the  persons  interested  : 

Form  A. — Notice  of  Transfer,  when  the  transfer  is  to  be 
j made  otherwise  than  by  instrument : 

I 1.  Date  of  Notice. 

I 2.  Names  in  which  the  property  is  now  entered  in  the 

j Eegister. 

i 3.  Into  whose  names  to  be  transferred. 


Description  of  the  Property. 


* 


4.  Of  what  it  consists. 

5.  Situation. 

6.  General  Number. 

7.  Tithe  Number. 

8.  Survey  Number. 

9.  Area. 

10.  Boundaries. 

11.  Eemarks. 
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Or  Form  B. — iN’otice  of  Transfer,  when  the 
"been  effected  by  instrument  : 


1.  Date  of  Xotice. 

2.  Date  of  Instrument. 

3.  Name  of  Vendor  or  Assignor, 

4.  Name  of  Purchaser  or  Assignee. 


transfer  has 


a 


I 


Description  of  the  Property. 

5.  Of  what  it  consists. 

6.  Situation. 

7.  Oeneral  Number. 

8.  Tithe  Number. 

9.  Survey  Number. 

10.  Area. 

11,  Boundaries. 

12.  Date  of  Eegistration  of  the  Instrument. 

13,  Piemarks. 

On  the  receipt  of  a notice  of  transfer  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Eegister  should  take  such  steps  as  may  be  considered 
necessary,  by  notice  in  the  papers  or  otherwise,  to  ascertain 
if  there  is  any  dispute  about  such  transfer.  If  undisputed 
or  unopposed,  the  transfer  can  be  made  by  the  officer  in  the 
Eegister;  but  if  disputed  or  protested  against,  the  transfer 
must  stand  over  until  a competent  Court  has  determined  as 
to  whose  name  should  be  entered  in  tliis  Eegister. 

So  much  for  the  transfer,  which  will  only  act  as  a record, 
but  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  matter  of  trans- 
ferring lands  about  the  title  or  ownership  of  which  there  is 
no  dispute,  and  also  for  those  disputed  cases  in  which  orders 
would  be  issued  by  a competent  Court.  With  such  a Eegister, 
and  with  its  corresponding  survey  maps,  encroachments  on 
common-lands  could  be  guarded  against  for  the  future,  and 
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every  parish  would  be  in  a position  to  deal  with  all  lands 
acquired  by  them,  either  for  allotment  or  for  other  purposes. 
Indeed,  for  a present  and  future  record  it  would  be  in- 
valuable. 

Before  the  subject  of  registration  of  title  can  be  dealt  with, 
there  are  still  three  other  Eegisters  to  be  prepared,  viz  : 

1.  Eegister  of  all  receipts  connected  with  sale  of  land,  of 
deeds  of  sale  and  of  gift,  the  registration  of  all  of  which 
must  be  compulsory. 

2.  Eegister  of  all  mortgages  and  receipts  connected  with 
them,  the  registration  of  which  must  be  compulsory. 

3.  Eegister  of  all  jointures  or  settlements  or  charges  on 
land,  the  registration  of  which  must  be  compulsory. 

As  regards  the  past,  there  is  no  public  record  of  any  of 
the  above;  but  for  the  future,  and  for  the  preparation  of  a 
register  of  title,  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  A brief 
summary  of  any  of  the  above  deeds,  along  with  a map  of  the 
property  dealt  with,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
registration.  And  of  this  register  a complete,  pertect,  and 
careful  index  would  have  to  be  kept,  dealing  not  only  with 
the  general  and  survey  numbers  of  the  fields  or  holdings, 
but  also  with  the  surnames  of  the  parties  alphabetically 
arranged. 

And,  finally,  the  Eegister  of  Title  is  reached,  the  registra- 
tion of  which  would  not  be  compulsory,  but  optional.  A 
title,  however,  once  proved  and  placed  on  this  Eegister  could 
be  then  used  as  a permanent  title  for  the  future. 

It  will  remain  for  the  lawyers  to  lay  down  in  what  manner 
the  title  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  officer 
sitting  in  some  legal  capacity.  Such  Courts  would  have  to 
be  established,  and  would  sit  at  intervals  to  admit  of  titles 
being  proved  before  them,  and  these,  when  proved,  would  be 
entered  in  the  Eegister  of  Title.  Along  with  the  entry, 
maps  of  the  property  whose  title  had  been  proved  should 
be  furnished,  and  indices  for  this  Eegister  would  also  have 
to  be  prepared. 
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There  is  one  more  point  to  be  alluded  to  with  reference  to 
the  foregoing  propositions,  and  that  is  the  question  of  simple 
receipts  passing  between  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  in  all 
sales,  and  which  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
elaborate  legal  documents.  An  owner  of  land  with  his  name 
entered  as  such  in  the  Field  Eegister,  with  his  title  proved 
and  entered  in  the  Eegister  of  Title,  and  with  nothing  against 
his  land  in  the  three  other  Eegisters,  might  be  able  to  sell 
and  transfer  his  property,  the  only  deed  required  being  a 
simple  receipt  for  the  money,  the  registration  of  which  would 
be  compulsory. 

The  above  is  given  as  a crude  proposal  for  a record  for 
agricultural  lands,  and  for  their  easy  transfer  and  registra- 
tion. It  would  place  them  on  a record,  and  deal  with  each 
field  or  holding  under  a general  number  and  a Survey 
number,  as  a banker’s  account  deals  with  the  credits  and 
debits  of  an  individual.  The  time  required  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  Eegisters  would  be  long,  and  the  expense  in  pre- 
paring them  would  be  great.  Still,  if  time  and  money  are 
freely  given,  a settlement  of  the  land  question  would  perhaps 
be  arrived  at. 

Such  a settlement  would  be  invaluable  one  hundred  years 
hence.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  to  break  up  large 
properties,  and  to  distribute  land  among  the  many  instead  of 
among  the  few.  There  is  plenty  of  land  for  sale  in  England 
at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  almost  unsaleable,  partly  on 
account  of  the  high  price  asked  for  it,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  land.  If,  however, 
the  price  falls,  which  it  is  certain  to  do,  and  a settlement  of 
the  land  question  is  really  carried  through,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  plenty  of  purchasers  will  then  be  found,  and 
land  will  indeed  become  a marketable  commodity,  which  it 
really  is  not  at  present. 

But  a settlement  of  the  kind  proposed  above  cannot  be 
undertaken  by  individuals.  It  must  be  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  and  paid  for  by  the  State.  Once  completed, 
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there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  self-supporting 
by  the  payment  of  fees  for  transfers,  registrations,  and  in- 
spections of  maps  and  documents.  And  as  regards  the 
establishment  required  for  the  working  of  the  system  after  it 
had  been  fairly  introduced,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
remstrars  would  have  to  be  appointed  for  each  county  or 
group  of  counties,  and  sub-registrars  for  every  parish  or 

group  of  parishes. 

So  much  for  the  second  proposal.  As  regards  the  third 
proposal,  about  the  creation  of  the  absolute  owner  by  the 
abolition  of  entail,  and  other  measures  affecting  the  distri- 
bution of  land,  so  much  has  been  already  written  on  the 
subject  that  a short  reference  will  only  be  made  here  to  some 
of  the  writers  on  the  subject. 

In  September  and  October,  1885,  Sir  Horace  Davey,  Q.O., 
sent  some  admirable  letters  to  the  Times  on  the  subject  of 
land  reform.  The  measures  proposed  by  him  were  both 
useful  and  practicable,  and  could  really  be  carried  out.  He 

suggested : — 

1.  To  abolish  primogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy. 

2.  To  vest  all  real  estate  in  the  executor  or  administoator, 
in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  power  of  disposition  as 
personal  estate  (including  leaseholds)  is  at  present  vested, 
Ld  to  make  the  real  estate  liable  jointly  with  the  personal 

estate  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased  owner. 

3 To  extend  the  Thelluson  Act,  and  prohibit  the  accumu- 
lation of  rents  and  profits  for  any  period  other  than  the 
minority  of  a person  entitled  in  possession.  The  TheUuson 
Act  prohibits  accumulation  for  any  period  longer  than 
twenty-one  years  from  the  settler’s  death,  and  therefore 

permits  accumulation  for  that  period.  , v i. 

4.  To  repeal  the  statute  de  donis,  and  thereby  to  abohsh 

the  estate  tail,  giving  the  owner  an  absolute  power  of  dis- 
position over  the  inheritance  of  the  estate,  and  modifying  the 
power  of  creating  life  estates  in  land. 
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associations,  for  sufficient  reason  and  on  equitable  terms, 
compulsory  powers  of  purchasing  land/ 

Whether  any  such  complete  reforms  as  those  mentioned 
above  will  ever  be  introduced  into  England  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  flow  of  words  by  pen  and  mouth  is  nowadays 
so  enormous,  that  everything  seems  to  end  in  ink  and  talk, 
and  nothing  more.  One  thing  is  certain : if  England  does 
not  put  her  best  foot  foremost,  she  will  be  outrun  by  the 
competition  that  now  surrounds  her  on  every  side.  The 
English  people  are  dreadfully  behindhand,  and  even  to  hold 
their  own  with  foreign  competition  will  be  a struggle  indeed. 
Economy  and  hard  work  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  But 
still  some  assistance  must  be  given  by  the  Legislature  to  free 
the  land  from  its  heavy  tithes  and  taxes,  so  that  its  owners 
and  cultivators  may  be  able  to  compete  with  the  world  at 
large.  The  corn  has  been  freed;  the  land  must  be  freed  also 

as  much  as  possible. 

And  while  our  legislators  are  making  some  effort  to  bring 
about  land  reform,  so  must  our  agricultural  population  make 
some  effort  to  help  themselves.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
have  tenants  and  labourers  been  so  dependent  upon,  and 
subservient  to,  their  landlords  as  they  are  in  England.  Foi 
years  and  years  the  landlord,  it  is  true,  has  been  everybody 
and  the  tenant  has  been  nobody.  For  years  and  years  the 
landlord  has  had  his  own  way,  and  has  done  much  what  he 
liked.  The  consequence  is  that  in  England  the  agricultural 
class  now  look  too  much  to  the  landlord,  and  too  little  to 
their  own  efforts.  But  times  have  changed,  and  if  agriculture 
is  ever  again  to  flourish,  it  must  be  brought  about  by  land 
reform,  by  hard  work,  by  judicious  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  by  growing  always  the  very  best  crops  that  the  land  is 
\ capable  of  producing.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  produce 
wn  by  some  of  our  farmers,  it  is  simply  disgraceful. 

The  incoming  democracy  will  have  a harder  time  of  it  than 
e outgoing  aidstocracy.  The  struggle  to  live  is  greater  than 


o.  About  the  registration  of  titles  in  the  shape  of  two 
registers,  one  of  titles,  and  another  of  encumbrances. 

6^  That  the  first  e.ssential  requisite  is  a complete  survey 
of  England,  then  the  register  of  owners,  then  the  recrister 
of  encumbrances  or  of  charges  by  way  of  mortgage. 

7.  To  abolish  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 

mortgages.  ^ 

8.  A proposal  about  the  question  of  the  determination  of 
boundaries. 

9.  A proposal  about  the  question  of  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
lions. 


Ir.  Charfes  A.  Fyffe,  in  a lecture  given  on  the  Ian 
question  at  Oxford  in  November,  1884,  sums  up  as  follows: 


will  briefly  recapitulate  the  changes  in  the  land  whic 
I have  proposed.  These  are  :-The  alteration  of  the  law  . 
intestate  primogeniture,  and  the  abolition  of  family  setth 
ments;  the  making  public  all  mortgnge.s  and  charges  on  land 
tae  enfranchisement  of  all  leaseholds  of  houses  with  moi 
than  twenty  years  unexpired;  the  bestowal  of  the  rmht  o 
municipal  or  town  authorities  to  take  up  the  land  around  th 
town  for  building  purposes;  the  prevention  of  the  removal  c 
a^icultural  tenants  without  sanction  of  some  public  authc 
rity ; the  creation  of  local  Land  Courts  with  power  to  fi 
rents  in  case  of  dispute,  and  to  order  reductions  under  exist 
ing  leases ; the  granting  the  farmer  the  right  to  sell  hi 

«ght  to  object  to  the  neA 

fn  obH  enforcement  upon  landlords  o 

^obhgation  to  provide  reasonable  cottage  accommodation  oi 
their  estates,-  the  empowering  the  parish  to  take  up  land  fo 
labourers  and  other  small  holdings;  the  authorising  of  loca 
authorities  and  those  in  control  of  charitable  funds  to  advanc. 

oney  on  loan  to  stock  labourers"  holdings ; and,  finally  tin 
anveatjture  onocal  Land  Courts  with  th/p’ower^  uowter 
cised  by  the  Legislature,  to  grant,  whether  to  individuals  o, 
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it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  tlie  new  questions,  the  new 
problems,  and  the  new  ideas  constantly  coming  to  the  front, 
why,  their  name  is  legion ! In  all  this  fusion  of  some  sense 
and  much  nonsense,  it  should  at  least  be  clearly  understood 
and  fully  recognised  that  the  land  is  the  backbone  of  a 
country;  that  there  ought  to  be  as  many  owners  of  it  as 
there  are  holders  of  Consols,  bank,  and  railway  shares ; that 
agriculture  can  only  flourish  under  the  protection  of  justice 
and  moderation ; and  that  a complete  settlement  of  the  land 
question  would  lead  to  the  very  best  results  as  regards 
the  welfare,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

F.  F.  ARliUTHXOT. 

Uppkr  House,  Guildford, 

November^  1886. 
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